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How To Have Fun With Needle and Thread 


See and Sew 


A Picture Book of Sewing 
By MARISKA KARASZ 





Here is a brand new kind of book as exciting as a game. It shows you how to make 

six different articles that are fun to sew and fun to own, Every step and stitch is illus- 

trated and explained. You follow the pictures as you go along, and when you finish 
} ] ] 


you find you have made something nice and at the same time have learned how to 
sew. Easy and inviting for little girls. ; $1.50 
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IMPORTANT 


Are you going away this summer? 

Then don’t forget to send us your 

address, so that you will not miss 
the next Chapter of “That Boy, Nikolka.” 
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Peter Penguin T alkeng 


“Water, water—cool, green water! 

Good to drink and good to spatter. 

Liquid, wet and juicy water, 

The world holds no lovelier matter!” 

That was the poem I read to Oscar today and I read it with some pride, 
because I had written it myself without any help from the editors. 
“How do you like it?” I asked. 

“Fine,” he answered “just fine for a July poem. But I know something 
better.” 

“What?” 

“Water,” he said, and dove into the pool with a roll and a splash and 
a flip of his tail. 

I balanced on the rim and looked down my beak at him frowning. 
‘Oscar,” I said in a slow, solemn voice, “Be careful of that water.” 

“Careful?” barked Oscar, “Of water?” 

“Think of our soldiers, Think of our thirsty allies. Think of Amer- 
ican boys in the African desert with only a few drops of water left in 
their canteens.” 

Oscar stopped. 

“Oscar,” I said. ““The time has come to ration water.” 

My friend, the seal, looked sad, “Gee, I didn’t know,” he said. “I 
never thought—and look at all the water I have splashed out and 
wasted. I ought to give up my ration for a } WOE. Would it be enough 
to make up, Pete? How much is my ration? 

“Only one ocean—the Pacific. I get the Atlantic.” 

Well, Oscar was too quick for me that time, and I went into the 
pool more suddenly than I had planned. Not that I minded, really. 
There are few things pleasanter than water on a hot summer’s day and 
ours was particularly nice today, because one of the Penguin Clubs had 
sent me a big box of ice cubes. 

“Why did they send them to you?” asked Oscar. 

“Because they like me, I guess. And, maybe, because it is my birth- 
day.” 

“I didn’t know it was your birthday.” 

I didn’t say anything to that and Oscar reared up his head and looked 
at me hard. “Did you?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Well, not exactly.” I admitted. “You see down on Penguin Island 
where I was born they didn’t have calendars, so really my birthday 












might be any day. When I wake up in the morning feeling sort of extra 
alive and as though something fine was about to happen, I think, ‘Maybe 
this is my birthday.’ And when something extra does happen, like these 
ice cubes, I think, “This must be my birthday.’ ” 

“You mean that you have a birthday whenever you want?” 

“Exactly. And it’s a very good way, too. I don’t see why more people 
don’t throw away their birth certificates and have birthdays whenever 
they feel like it.” 

I meant that, too. Birthdays are nice and there ought to be more of 
them. Same way with prizes. I never liked these contests where one 
person gets a prize and every one else does not—it limits the fun. 

Now the New York Herald Tribune recently had a Spring Book 
Festival where three books got first prizes and twelve got Honor 
Awards. For the older boys and girls, first prize went to PATTERNS ON 
THE WALL by Elizabeth Yates. Honor Awards were given to WALTER 
Reep by L. N. Wood, Stanp-py Mark! by F. M. Gardiner, Vast Hort- 
zons by Mary Lucas, and Here 1s Avaska by Evelyn Stefansson. 

First prize in books for the middle boys and girls was given to THESE 
Happy Gotpen Years by Laura Ingalls Wilder, which you will find 
reviewed on page 43 this month. Then there were Honor Awards for 
Miscuter IN Fez by Eleanor Hoffman, Mountep MEssENGeER by Cor- 
nelia Meigs, Green Wacons by Oskar Seidlin, and SporLicHT For 
Danny by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. All of these were reviewed in 
Story Parape this spring. 

Then there were the prizes for picture books with the first one going 
to Five Gotpen Wrens by Hugh Troy, and Honor Awards to THE 
Pepper’s CLock by Mabel Leigh Hunt, Micuaet, tHe Cor by K. K. 
Garbutt, Piro’s House by Bryan and Madden, and Corporat KEeper- 
UPPER by Katherine Milhous. Story Parape was proud to be repre- 
sented on this list with THe PeppLer’s Ciock, which was published in 
our magazine in 1936 and now comes out as a beautiful book with 
new pictures by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 

I suggest Penguin Clubs vote on their favorite stories and send the 
winning titles to me, Perer Pencuin, % Story Parabe. 
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NEIGHBORS 


By Laura E. RicHarps 





Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


Old Mr. Ricketts, who digs the clams, = 
And old Mr. Picketts, who smokes the hams, i 
Are uncles to young Mr. Timothy Tish, \ 
Who sails on the ocean and catches the fish. 





Then there is kind Mrs. Boggins, who bakes 
Crumplety cookies and caraway cakes; 

And in the red cottage lives Mary McHaffy, 
And doesn’t she make the most wonderful taffy! 


All these nice people live here by the sea, 

And all are exceedingly kind to me; 

And they wouldn’t wonder but some time or other, 
I'd be a man before my mother! 














The pirates made a mistake when 
they attacked the Seabird in 1776 


HIS FATHER’S STEWARD 


By Laura BENET 


[lustrated by Richard Bennett 


As THE sailing vessel, Seabird, tossed and rolled under reefed 
sails in the fresh breeze sweeping off the ocean, young Sebastian 
Oliveros knelt in the cabin, looking for the hundredth time 
into a chest that was a sacred trust. No ordinary chest this, but 
one as full of character as a human being. Fashioned of stout 
oak grown in the Spanish Pyrenees, it had already voyaged 
through the Mediterranean to Corsica. Now the Seabird was 
bringing it through the Windward Passage on its way to Florida. 

In outward appearence the chest was like any other sailor’s 
chest, save that a crossed compass and square were roughly 
carved on the top in three places. Did it hold heavy clothing? 
No, indeed. Upon first glance, it seemed to be full of tools— 
rule, plumb, mallet and chisel—and embroidered leather aprons, 
wrapped together. Inside it was a small compartment with a 
separate lid, like a hidden drawer. Here, attached to their rib- 
bons, were the jewels and gold-plated emblems, worn by mem- 
bers of the secret society to which Sebastian’s father belonged. 

A familiar step sounded and Sebastian’s father entered the 
cabin and sat down near him. Sebastian glanced up at him 
affectionately and, lifting a shining ruby-colored jewel from 
the chest, said pleadingly, “Let me wear this, Father. Just for 
today!” 

Ysidro Oliveros’ face, which had worn a smile of almost 
tender amusement, took on a firm expression. 

“No, no, my son, I should be but a poor steward of the chest, 
did I allow its most valuable jewel to be made a toy. Besides 
it must not be exhibited. We have many loyal members aboard; 
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but we are also watched by those upon the ship who would rob 
us if they could. Quick now, put it away lest some one enter. 
One day, I hope to see you wear this emblem with honor to 
yourself as an official of my society.” Ysidro whispered the 
name of it under his breath. 

Cruelly disappointed, Sebastian carefully laid the jewel back 
in its place, his mind dwelling on scenes now behind them. Be- 
sides his father and himself, there were numerous emigrants 
among the fifty or more ship’s passengers, all bound for Florida 
in this year of 1776. Many of them were members of the soci- 
ety; many were no doubt, homesick. But to the boy, especially, 
came yearning memories of his former island home—Corsica, 
with its fruits and flowering shrubs, mild air and warm sea in 
which he had bathed. 

His dreaming was disturbed by the running of feet overhead 
and a cry of “Land, ho!” His father sprang up from the bunk 
on which he had been sitting. 

“Lock the chest, my boy. Put the canvas cover over it and 
shove it away far under our bunk. Come, we will go on deck 
and see what this land is. It can’t be Florida so soon.” 

As father and son joined a little knot of men gathered around 
the captain, all eyes were fixed upon the southern horizon. Yes, 
there was a vision of a small, green island lying out in the sea. 
The captain turned and spoke: 

“That is Tortuga, my friends. It’s a beautiful spot, but well- 
known to be the haunt of pirates and buccaneers. Let us give it 
a wide berth. I hope our ship has not been sighted. Hark!” 

There was a cry from the masthead, “Sail, ho!” 

“Where away?” 

“On the windward quarter, sir!” 

Soon all the anxious crew saw the low, black hull of a ship 
crowding on all sail to overtake the Seabird. But the captain, 
keeping his head, gave swift directions. “Shake out those reefs! 
Hold her fast and by.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” was the helmsman’s answer. But though the 
Seabird flew rapidly onward under full sail, the pursuing craft 
gained on her steadily and soon fired a bow gun. 
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“Run up the colors,” was the captain’s next order. Breath- 
lessly Sebastian watched a sailor run up a flag that soon displayed 
the two crosses of the British ancient. In answer, the pursuing 





ship showed British colors. But her gun sent forth another re- 
sounding and hostile boom, and soon a round shot hit the Sea- 
bird’s deck. 

“Is she an English warship? She may be, but I doubt it, 
since she is signaling us to heave to,” said the captain. 

“To my way of thinking, she’s a pirate vessel, sir,” answered 
the mate, pronouncing the dread words slowly. 

“Then crowd on all sail. We'll make a run for it.” 

The words were scarcely out of the captain’s mouth when 
Ysidro Oliveros took his son’s arm and drew him aside to a 
corner of the deck where they would not be overheard. 

“I am sure this is a pirate ship. We shall have to fight for 
our lives. So pay good heed to what I say, Sebastian. If anything 
happens to me, you are steward of the chest. We were driven 
from Corsica, as you have probably guessed, because some of 
our members disloyally involved the society in politics.” His 
voice became sorrowful. “In Florida, now under English rule, 
we had hoped to found a new order. Therefore, Sebastian, if 
any of our brethren on board survive the battle and I do not, 
give the chest into their keeping. But if you should be left alone 
and manage to reach land, our sacred chest must be put into 
the care of an accredited member of the society.” 
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THE PIRATE CREW LOOKED LIKE DEMONS 

“How will I know such a man, my father?” 

“Ask some good citizen only these four words, ‘Are you 
one of us?’ and make this sign,” Ysidro crossed his forefinger 
firmly over his thumb. “By his answer, you will be sharp enough 
to know whether he is telling the truth.” 

Sebastian saluted his father by raising his right hand in solemn 
promise, and the elder man knew the promise would be kept. 
Hot tears were in his eyes as he turned away. Misgivings 
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tightened young Sebastian’s heart and whitened his cheeks. He 
felt this new responsibility to be almost too much for him. 

Meanwhile the rakish pirate ship was coming up on the Sea- 
bird’s windward side. Again her bow gun was fired and this 
time the shot passed through the mainsail. A strong wind 
widened the rent until the split sail hung flapping, a useless rag. 
On the other vessel a new square flag was run up, showing a 
ghastly skull and crossbones. The pirate flag’ All faces blanched. 

“Man the guns,” shouted the captain, “and serve out arms 
to every man aboard.” 

Swift feet hurried to obey. Chests were quickly opened and 
soon every member of the crew and every passenger was pro- 
vided with pistol and cutlass, while the racks near the mainmast 
were emptied of muskets. 

Because of the enemy’s advance, cutting off the wind, and 
the sail that she had lost, the Seabird was compelled to slow 
down. Cannon spoke fiercely; round shot cut the deck. The 
mast was struck! The ship heeled under the blow, then down 
came the mast in a wreck of torn canvas and rigging, falling 
over the lea-side and carrying the lookout with it. 

To Sebastian’s dazed eyes, glassy with dismay and terror, 
the pirate crew on the other ship looked like demons. Yelling 
in triumph, they swung knives and cutlasses and prepared grap- 
pling hooks, ready to fasten the hulls of the two vessels to- 
gether. Soon, over the plank and on to the deck of the Seabird, 
they swarmed, rough bearded men with earrings of dull gold 
and bright head handkerchiefs. A deadly struggle began in 
which the pirates far outnumbered the Seabird’s defenders. In 
the midst of the tumult Sebastian tried to stay close to his father. 
Ysidro fought gallantly, pausing only to call to him, “Remem- 
ber what I said,” before he sank on the deck. The flat of a cut- 
lass had knocked him senseless. 

Grasping him frantically under the arms, the stalwart boy 
managed to drag his father down the narrow companionway 
into their cabin. The bloody fight was drawing to an end. 
Pirates were searching their prisoners, taking watches, rings, 
money, and every valuable they could lay their hands on. 
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Kneeling beside Ysidro, Sebastian bathed his head and begged 
him to speak, knowing that at any minute the cabin might be 
searched. Soon he heard a heavy, brutal voice demanding some- 
thing. He looked up. In the doorway stood the leader of the 
buccaneers, a swarthy, ugly man with a ratlike face. There was 
no pity in the steely dark eyes as they peered around the cabin 
and under the bunk. Pointing a pistol at Sebastian, the chief 
commanded, “Drag forth that chest and unlock it, or Pll blow 
out your brains.” 

The precious key his father had entrusted to his keeping was 
drawn out from under Sebastian’s coat. Snatching at it, the 
pirate ripped off the canvas cover and unlocked the chest. Ruth- 
lessly, he broke open with his sheath knife the lid of the inner 
compartment where the emblems of the society lay. 

Then, all at once, as if lightning from heaven had descended 
upon him, some extraordinary fear seemed to seize upon the 
pirate. He unfolded an apron, lifted a pin and examined it. Then 
he banged down and hastily fastened the lid as if the box con- 
tained a powerful and threatening spirit. Without paying fur- 
ther heed to Sebastian and his half-conscious father, he rushed 
up to the bloodstained deck. The boy heard him screaming to 
his men, “Leave this ship. Get away as fast as you can!” 

His plundering followers were compelled to obey, and swiftly 
hurried over the gang plank to their own vessel, leaving death 
and destruction in their wake. The plank was raised, the grap- 
pling irons loosened, the sails of the enemy’s craft hoisted. Soon 
their black flag was a spot in the distance. 

In the cabin Sebastian was still trying to rouse his father with 
water and brandy, and finally had the gratification of seeing 
him open his eyes with a look of recognition. 

“Why did the pirate captain spare our chest?” whispered the 
son, telling in broken words of the dramatic scene in their 
cabin. “Father, he turned white as the sail!” 

“T can think of no reason save that he must, at one time, have 
been a member of our secret society. Such a one is bound under 
very strong vows not to inflict harm on any fellow member,” 
answered Ysidro. He closed his eyes wearily. Realizing that 
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rest would be better for him, Sebastian ran up again to the deck 
to sec the outcome of the fray. Those of the crew still sound in 
wind and limb were busy rigging up a jury mast and patching 
the tattered sails while others cut away the wreckage. 

The fact that his father’s chest contained secret insignia and 
jewels had been kept a profound secret. Therefore Sebastian 
dared not tell any one the reason for the pirate chief’s sudden 
departure. Even the captain thought of the Oliveros’ chest as an 
ordinary one, containing clothing, and had no idea what had 
driven the pirates away so providentially. 

The terrified and wounded ship’s company began to pull it- 
self together and to count its losses. Gold and other loot that 
the pirates had taken was gone forever. Furthermore, because 
of the necessary delay in repairing mast and sails, the helmsman 
could not keep the Seabird to her accustomed speed, but, car- 
ried by the blue waters of the Gulf Stream, she came up through 
the Bahama Channel. 

Soon she was lying off and on, waiting to cross the St. Aug- 
ustine bar, thus ending an adventurous voyage. But at dawn 
the next day a heavy gale came blowing from the northeast. 
The captain scanned the coast and spoke with anxiety. “A little 
more northing and we have a chance to make it. If we go too 
fast, we'll run ashore on Canaveral.” All those assembled eagerly 
on deck could see the breakers crashing on the outer reef with 
only a narrow band of quiet water between. 

Down in his cabin Ysidro Oliveros, knowing that all was 
lost, spoke to his son for the last time. 

“Sebastian, take our chest to the deck and lash it well with 
the rope I have here. I am too weak to swim. I shall go down 
with the ship and give my place in the boat to some comrade. 
Do you hold fast to the chest and swim with it. Remember we 
are just off shore.” 

At the risk of having head or limbs broken, the son obeyed 
the father for the last time, not letting Ysidro see that he was 
crying. Dumb and dazed with shock he hauled the chest up the 
steps, falling with it again and again in the gale. 

A driving wind came astern, suddenly swung to the north 
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and blew with great violence. It{wAs too late for the Seabird 
to shear off and try again. With a grinding shock, a crash of 
shattered spars, she drove high on the sand below the channel 
entrance. The frantic crew crowded the boat, selfishly forget- 
ting the wounded man and boy still aboard. 

Clinging to the chest, Sebastian was pitched into the black 
water. 

“My father, my father!” he cried, knowing that his father’s 
form had vanished with the sinking vessel into the darkness. 

No voice answered him. Brave Ysidro Oliveros had gone 
the way of all gallant souls. 

His son, fighting the heavy sea, found that the chest made a 
fairly good raft. The ropes, with which he had lashed himself 
to it, held bravely. Towering waves bore him along, but his 
strong young body outlasted the fatigue and terror of the 
night. By dawn, the chest had drifted up on a sandy beach and 
Sebastian knew no more. 

When he returned to consciousness, natives of St. Augustine 
were rubbing his hands and trying to bring him back to himself. 
He and his precious chest were borne to a hospitable home and 
his life saved by careful nursing. Yet always, during the days 
of his illness, Sebastian’s eyes, glazed with fever, were fixed on 
the chest. 

A week after his rescue he roused from his morning nap to 
find a stately Englishman, evidently the doctor, seated by his 
bed. A broad expanse of silk waistcoat first met his eye. Next 
he saw a gold watch chain with its cluster of seals, and among 
them an unmistakeable sign of his father’s society, a small white 
stone. Sebastian raised his eyes to a kindly face from which keen 
blue eyes looked out at him. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, “this gentleman is one of us.” And 
then he said aloud in weak tones, “Are you a member of our 
society, sir?” and folded his forefinger over his thumb in greet- 
ing. 

Automatically, the visitor replied. Then, suddenly aware that 
he had spoken in the secret code to a mere boy, he looked at 
him curiously. 
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SEBASTIAN FOUND THAT THE CHEST MADE A GOOD RAFT 
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“Bless my soul, lad, how come you to ask such a question?” 
and he listened with intense interest to the explanation. 

In the days that followed Sebastian grew slowly stronger. 
The doctor, Henry Lockhart, now his close friend, took the 
boy to his house to recuperate. He realized how cruelly Sebas- 
tian missed his father and never tired of hearing him tell with 
excited gestures the story of the pirates’ attack upon the ship. 
One day after hearing the dramatic story for the third or fourth 
time, Dr. Lockhart dropped his hand gently upon Sebastian’s 
shoulder. 

“T should like to adopt you, lad,” he said. “Will you be my 
son, the son I always wanted? You can keep your own name 
and, in time, take your father’s place in the secret society here 
at St. Augustine. You will be a faithful steward, I know. When 
you are older, we will initiate you. 

“And I have another plan. If it is your wish to follow such 
a calling, you shall go to sea and learn the ways of vessels, their 
tricks and their manners. A heroic spirit like yours must help 
rid the seas of pirates. Some day as captain of your own ship, 
you will stand at her helm and give flying chase to many a 
black flag. Eh?” 

Sebastian’s gray eyes blazed with interest. Suddenly he struck 
his fist upon the doctor’s knee. “Pirates!” he said. “If I catch 
them...” 
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HERBERT’S 
REMARKABLE 
IMPROVEMENT 


By Hazet Witson 
Illustrated by Peter Wells 





Ir ALL began with his mother’s worrying about 
his ears. There was nothing unusual about Herbert’s ears. They 
stuck out a little and were a nuisance to wash, but they were 
perfectly good ears. Not a thing in the world was the matter 
with them, until the day Mrs. Yadon noticed that Herbert was 
getting deaf. 

“T ask him and ask him to empty the wastebasket and he 
doesn’t hear me,” Mrs. Yadon complained to Mr. Yadon. “Can 
the boy be getting deaf?” 

“His great-aunt on my father’s side went deaf at the age of 
eighty-nine,” said Mr. Yadon. “Deafness may run in the fam- 
ily.” 

“Oh, dear, I’m so worried about Herbert,” said Mrs. Yadon, 
“for, besides getting deaf, he is growing more and more forget- 
ful. Yesterday I sent him to the store for spinach and he came 
back with potato chips, and today I sent him for vinegar and 
he brought back maple sirup. There’s another thing. Have you 
noticed how hard it is lately to get Herbert up in the morning? 
He used to wake with the birds, but now I have hard work to 
get him out of bed by seven-thirty, especially on school days. 
I’m really worried about Herbert’s health.” 

“Then why,” said Mr. Yadon, “don’t you take him to a doc- 
tor?” 

“That is just what I am going to do,” said Mrs. Yadon. 

“Good,” said Mr. Yadon. Then he added, “It might be well 


to take Herbert to two doctors, for if one doctor can do him 
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good, it stands to reason that two doctors would do him twice 
as much good.” 

“Then three doctors would do him three times as much 
good,” said Mrs. Yadon. “Do you think three doctors will be 
enough?” 

“Herbert might get too tired if he went to more than three 
doctors,” said Mr. Yadon. 

So on Wednesday afternoon Herbert had an appointment 
with Doctor Brown at two o’clock, with Doctor White at 
three, and with Doctor Gray at four. 

Doctor Brown was a sad, thin man who rubbed his nose with 
his bony forefinger. He looked ready to cry when he heard 
about Herbert’s deafness, his forgetfulness, and how he hated 
to get up in the morning, especially on school days. 

“Too bad! Too bad!” he kept murmuring. 

“What do you think is the matter with Herbert?” Mrs. 
Yadon asked anxiously. 

Doctor Brown looked very sad. “I’m afraid there is a good 
deal the matter with Herbert,” he sighed. “I suggest that you 





try giving him capsules containing vitamins A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G, and, sometimes, Y and Z. It may be too late to do him any 
good,” he said gloomily. “If he gets worse let me know.” And 
he went to rubbing his nose again, though it was already red 
on that side. 

Mrs. Yadon now felt more worried about Herbert’s health 
than ever. Their next visit was to Doctor White. 

Doctor White was a fat, cheerful man. He was bald on top 
and looked as if he liked nearly everything. He poked Herbert 
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in the ribs with a fat finger, which made Herbert laugh, for 
he was quite ticklish. 

“What do you think can be the matter with Herbert?” asked 
Mrs. Yadon, when she had finished describing his symptons. 

“Nothing serious at all,” said Doctor White cheerfully. 

He went to a shelf and took down a box containing large 
pink pills. “These pills contain iron, zinc, copper, tin, sulphur, 
soda, gold, silver, platinum, and seven other rare and costly 
minerals. Give Herbert one before every meal, and I feel sure 
you'll see a remarkable improvement. Why, he’ll be hungry 
enough to eat a dog. Lucky if he doesn’t eat you out of house 
and home,” he joked, and gave Herbert another poke. 

“Hee, hee!” laughed Herbert. 

“Ha, ha!” chuckled jolly, fat Doctor White. 

Doctor White made Mrs. Yadon feel less worried about 
Herbert, but they still had to keep their appointment with 
Doctor Gray. 

Doctor Gray was neither fat nor thin, but he wore specta- 
cles. He now proceeded to look at Herbert over his spectacles. 
He listened while Mrs. Yadon described Herbert’s ailments. 

“In a case like Herbert’s,” he said thoughtfully, “I prescribe 
my own remedy made according to my own secret formula.” 
He opened a large drawer which contained a great many bot- 
tles and boxes and began to read the labels. “Remedy for chil- 
blains. No, that’s not it. Cure for falling hair. How is Herbert’s 
hair, Mrs. Yadon? Doesn’t he need a good hair tonic?” 

“I don’t think so, Doctor Gray. Herbert’s hair grows so fast 
now that he has to have it cut every other Tuesday.” 

Doctor Gray went on looking. “Cure for sprains. Any 
sprains?” he asked Herbert. “I thought not. Ah, here’s what 
I was looking for, my own secret formula for the improvement 
of memory, muscle, hearing, headache, appetite, and aspira- 
tion.” He unscrewed a large jar filled with yellow stuff that 
looked like butter. “One teaspoonful of this spread on bread, 
crackers, or even on cookies, eaten with meals three times a 
day, will do something for Herbert. I shall, in fact, look to see 
Herbert improve by leaps and bounds.” 
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Both Mrs. Yadon and Herbert were glad that Doctor Gray 
was the last doctor they had to visit, for they were tired. 

That night at supper Herbert started all three remedies. He 
took the capsules containing the vitamins A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
and, sometimes, Y and Z. And he tried to swallow the large 
pink pill containing iron, zinc, copper, tin, sulphur, soda, gold, 





silver, platinum, and seven other rare and costly minerals, but 
it stuck in his throat and he had to dissolve it in orange juice 
before he could get it down. Then he did not like the taste of 
Doctor Gray’s secret formula for the improvement of memory, 
muscle, hearing, headache, appetite, and aspiration. When 
spread on bread it did not taste like butter at all. Herbert de- 
clared it tasted like axle grease flavored with glue, and he re- 
fused to eat it until his mother sprinkled it so thickly with 
powdered sugar that, if he ate it without much chewing, he 
could only taste the sugar. Herbert was very fond of powdered 
sugar. 

Tired of so much doctoring, Herbert went to bed early. 
He did not hear his mother tell him to open his window, though 
she asked him fourteen times. And he forgot and left his light 
on. It was plain to be seen that Herbert badly needed to im- 
prove. 

His improvement began before dawn. Instead of sleeping till 
he was late for breakfast, he was out of bed by five. And he 
awoke feeling so full of life and high spirits that he sang the 
Marine hymn through twelve times without stopping, and he 
had a very large voice for his age. 

“Oh, dear,” groaned Mrs. Yadon. “I did want to sleep tll 
seven and it’s hardly five o’clock. I do wish Herbert had slept 
longer this morning.” 
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“I thought you wanted me to wake up early,” yelled Her- 
bert. He had heard his mother’s voice through two doors and 
a hall, though she had hardly spoken above a whisper. 

Mrs. Yadon suddenly realized that Herbert must have begun 
to improve, and she was so pleased that she woke up Mr. Yadon. 
“Herbert has already begun to improve,” she said happily. 

Half an hour later when she called Herbert to breakfast, he 
came sliding down the bannisters so fast that he was at the 
diningroom table in ten seconds. 

At breakfast it was apparent that Herbert was greatly im- 
proved. His eyes were bright and his color excellent, also his 
appetite. He ate hot cereal, three soft-boiled eggs, and five 
pieces of toast. He also took the vitamin capsules, two of them, 
the large pink pill containing the many minerals, and a tea- 
spoonful of Doctor Grays’ secret formula, spread on toast and 
sprinkled thickly with powdered sugar. 

After breakfast he showed even further improvement. He 
heard his mother the first time, when she asked him to empty 
the waste-basket, but he went with it so fast that he stubbed 
his toe and spilled half of the trash on the back steps. His mother, 
however, was so glad he had begun to improve that she did not 
scold him. 

As days went by, Herbert improved more and more. In fact, 
by the end of the week his parents did not see how they could 
stand it if he improved any more. He ran and he jumped. He 
sang and he shouted. Doctor Gray had certainly known what 
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he was talking about when he said that Herbert would improve 
by leaps and bounds, for he went leaping and bounding all over 
the neighborhood. The neighbors on the right complained of 
the noise; so did the neighbors on the left. The old lady across 
the street would have been disturbed if she had not been deaf. 

Soon Herbert was able to hear a whisper a block away. He 
could even hear a fly walk. And he was never tired and seemed 
to require less and less sleep and was often racing about the 
house at midnight, only to be up fresh as a daisy before dawn. 
It became more and more difficult for his parents to get a good 
night’s sleep—to say nothing of the neighbors. 

Yet it was Herbert’s steadily increasing appetite that wor- 
ried his parents most. The bill at the grocery store grew so big 
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that Mrs. Yadon felt she could not afford to send out her weekly 
wash. It began to look as if jolly Doctor White had not been 
joking when he had said that Herbert might eat his family out 
of house and home. 
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Ten days after beginning the remedies prescribed by the 
three doctors, this is what Herbert ate for his dinner: 

three pounds of lamb chops, 

one large roast chicken, with chestnut dressing, 

one-half a halibut (a middle-sized’ one weighing 89 
pounds), 

one peck of new potatoes, 

two cans of peas (he didn’t like peas very well, but had 
to have a green vegetable), 

three loaves of bread, 

one dozen and a half chocolate eclairs, 

one gallon of floating-island pudding. 

He also sucked so many lollipops, he had enough sticks to 
build a model log cabin. His mother let him eat candy between 
meals in order to spoil his appetite for the next meal. She hated 
to stint him, but the kitchen range was not large enough to cook 
one of his meals, and the grocery store did not have enough sup- 
plies on hand to fill her orders, even if she had had money enough 
to pay for them. 

One morning after Herbert had gone leaping and bounding 
to school, his parents had a long talk. Something had to be done 
to keep Herbert from improving any more, in fact he had al- 
ready improved far too much. His poor parents did not know 
what to do. 

“Let’s send for Uncle Horace,” said Mr. Yadon, “for Uncle 
Horace always knows what to do about everything.” 

The situation was so urgent that Uncle Horace came by air- 
plane. He arrived none too soon, for the day before, Herbert 
had not realized his strength and had pulled up a large elm tree 
on the school grounds, with one hand and not half trying, and 
the principal said that one more mistake like that and he would 
be expelled. And the grocery store refused to charge any more 
groceries. And there was not a whole chair in the house, for 
Herbert had sat down so hard in them all that he had broken 
the seats. 

When Uncle Horace opened the front door, Herbert had 
just jumped from the third floor to the first and landed on his 
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feet. He was just sliding swiftly up the bannisters when he 
caught sight of Uncle Horace. “Look who’s here,” he shouted 
joyfully, but so loudly that he actually did raise the roof a full 
inch. 

Uncle Horace heard all about the remedies the three doctors 
had given Herbert. 

“They have all done him good,” sighed his mother. “They've 
done him too much good. He’s improved so much we can’t 
stand it.” And the poor woman burst into tears. 

Uncle Horace patted her shoulder. “Just what seemed to be 
the matter with Herbert before you took him to the doctors?” 
he asked. 

Mrs. Yadon explained. “But,” she said, “now, I wouldn’t 
care if I had to speak to him a hundred times before he heard 
me. Or if I sent him to the store after salt and he came home 
with an ice-cream cone. I’d rather he’d oversleep till noon than 
go on improving.” 

“There, there,” said Uncle Horace. “It shouldn’t be hard to 
stop Herbert’s remarkable improvement. We'll just discontinue 
all three remedies. But not all at once. Herbert’s unimprove- 
ment must be gradual.” 

Herbert stopped taking the capsules containing the vitamins 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and, sometimes, Y and Z that very day. 
The next day he omitted the large pink pill containing iron, 
zinc, copper, tin, sulphur, soda, gold, silver, platinum, and seven 
other rare and costly minerals. And on the third day he dis- 
continued Doctor Gray’s secret formula for the improvement 
of memory, muscle, hearing, headache, appetite, and aspira- 
tion. There was still a lot of the three remedies left, so Herbert 
buried them in the garden under a grapevine that needed im- 
provement. 

Herbert’s parents watched from the back porch, while Uncle 
Horace helped with the burial. “Maybe the stuff will make the 
grapevine grow,” said Uncle Horace; and even as he spoke, 
the grapevine did begin to grow. The remedies had already 
begun to take effect. 

Plants usually grow so slowly that you cannot see them grow 
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any more than you can see the hour hand of a clock move, but 
this grapevine grew so fast that you could not only see it but 
could hear it grow. It sounded something like the noise of ocean 





waves, a little like a vacuum cleaner, and a good deal like an 
electric fan. The leaves grew as big as umbrellas; small green 
bunches of grapes turned purple and became big as bath-tubs. 

“Say, maybe it will grow so high that I can climb to the sky 
and visit the giant, like Jack and the beanstalk,” cried Herbert. 

But even as he spoke, the grapevine stopped growing. 

“The roots took in all the good of the remedies at once,” 
explained Uncle Horace, “but I doubt if there is a grapevine 
half its size in the whole United States.” 

Herbert was a little disappointed that the grapevine had not 
grown taller than a ten-story building, but he decided it was 
big enough so that he could charge admission to see it. And 
that is what he did all the rest of the afternoon. One cent or ten 
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pins to see the giant grapevine. As many as fifty children came, 
and one bunch of grapes made refreshments enough for all. 

The circus was coming to town the following Friday and 
Uncle Horace promised to take Herbert if he was a good boy 
all the week. Herbert did try to be good, and on Friday after- 
noon he got his reward. He had a wonderful time at the circus. 
Of course all week he had been unimproving a little each day, 
but he was still much too strong for a boy of his age. Herbert 
was glad of that though, for he was even stronger than the 
strong man at the circus. Herbert could lift more weight. He 
could even lift the strong man himself with one hand. After 
he had snapped a steel bar with one twist, the manager asked 
Herbert to join the circus. Herbert wanted to, but he knew his 
mother would not like it. Also he realized that the effects of 
the three wonderful remedies would continue to wear off. So 
Herbert said, “Thank you very much but I’ll not join the circus 
just now.” He shook hands so hard with both the circus man- 
ager and the strong man that they both said “Ow.” 

Herbert was no longer nearly as hungry as he had been a 
week before. Six ice-cream cones and two hot dogs were all 
he wanted. He spent a most enjoyable afternoon. His balloons 
did not even break on the way home. He got home just in time 
for supper. 

“Wash your hands before you come to the table,” his mother 
told him, but he did not hear her. And although she asked him 
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twelve times to hang up his cap, he left it on the kitchen floor. 

“He’s right back where he was before I took him to three 
doctors,” sighed Mrs. Yadon. 

Uncle Horace had, right from the first, had his suspicions 
about what made Herbert’s hearing so bad, why he forgot, and 
why he hated to get up in the morning, especially on school 
days. 

“The doctors improved Herbert too much, but I think I know 
how to improve him just enough,” said Uncle Horace. And he 
took Herbert right over his knee and spanked him good. “Now, 
ask Herbert to wash his hands,” he told Mrs. Yadon, and when 
she did Herbert heard her, though she spoke in a low voice. 

“What Herbert needed was a little of the old-fashioned rem- 
edy of a spanking,” said Uncle Horace. 

From that time on Herbert was better about hearing and re- 
membering. He still hated to get up in the morning, especially 
on school days, but he did not dare stay in bed too late. He 
remembered the old-fashioned medicine that Uncle Horace 
had recommended. A spanking, he thought, was worse than 
Doctor Gray’s secret formula which did not taste like butter. 

The grapevine stopped bearing giant grapes and went back 
to bunches of its usual size. But it was still the largest grapevine 
in the United States. And Herbert could still run the fastest and 
jump the highest of any boy in school. Just that trace of the 
wonderful remedies lingered. 
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SHIPS OF FREE AMERICA 


By James S. Tippett 


Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 
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Ho! Ships of free America, 
Come, all, parading by; 
Sailing ships and steam ships 
And great airships that fly. 
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Columbus with his three small ships 
Heads the long parade. 

“Sail on, my men! Sail on!” he cried. 
“Sail on! Be not afraid! — 
A rich, new land lies waiting; 
Our fortunes shall be made.” 
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Then bold ships came exploring, 
And brave ships came to stay. 

The Half Moon and the Mayflower, Wi 
They live for us today. 
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And so do all those sailing ships 
That found a trackless way 
Across the wide Atlantic 
= Beneath blue skies or gray. 
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Ho! Ships that carried people; 
Ho! Ships that carried things; 
And ships like brave Old Ironsides, 
Spread wide, white, canvas wings. 


And all the steamships live for us; 
The Clermont first was made. 
They came; they went. A hundred years 
They carried golden trade, 
And still across wide oceans 
Their venturous tracks are laid. 


i 


Look! In the sky, these latest ships, 
Shining with silver wings; 

Like birds they fly, these wingéd ships, 
Each humming engine sings. 

What is the weight of war or peace 
This circling Clipper brings? 


Ho! Ships of free America, 

You wingéd ships that fly, 

And steam ships, and sailing ships, 
Come, all, parading by. 


The shouting people wave their flags 
And sing and so will I. 
The story of America 
With you is passing by. 
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Petey had an accomplishment that 
the other boys did not suspect 


MISSISSIPPI STARS AND STRIPES 


By GeraLpINE Lone WuitsittT 
Illustrated by Clotilde Embree Funk 


Perey could play marbles, and baseball, and my, he could 
play the piano! “Stars and Stripes Forever,” was his favorite 
piece. He could play it right off without one peek at the music. 

But Petey couldn’t swim. Rain was so scarce on the Dakota 
prairie where he lived that they had to be very careful with 
water. Petey had never seen a river. He had never seen a brook. 
He had never even seen a real puddle in the middle of the road. 
So when his cousin Bobby, who lived in Illinois, sent him a pic- 
ture postcard of the Mississippi River, Petey was excited. 

Bobby had written, “The Mississippi runs past our front yard. 
Our gang goes swimming in it every day.” 

Petey sighed. “I wish I could swim. Think of having a river 
in your own front yard.” 

The next week Petey got another postcard from Bobby. 
This one showed a big boat floating down the Mississippi. On 
the boat were three smoke stacks, billowing smoke, and three 
decks crowded with people. Upon a flag, high over all, waved 
three beautiful colors; red, white, and blue. He read: 


“Dear Petey—This boat is the River King. All summer it 
goes up and down the river on excursions. There is a special 
excursion on the Fourth of July. Can’t you and your mother 
come and visit us then, and ride the River King? Bobby.” 


All the way to find his mother, Petey held his breath. Then 
he let it out in one big rush. “Oh, Mother, mayn’t we go?” 

Mother read the card and seemed excited, too. “Yes, let’s!” 
she said. “I’d like to spend the Fourth on the Mississippi.” 
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There were three days to wait before Petey and his mother 
could begin their trip. To make the waiting easier, Petey 
hunted out his geography from the shelf where he had chucked 
it on the last day of school. 

He found the map of the United States of America, and yes, 
sir, there was the Mississippi River, a scriggly black line run- 
ning almost down the middle. “The Mississippi is called the 
Father of Waters,” said the words in the geography. 

“Hi, old Father of Waters!” cried Petey. “T’ll see you soon!” 

But when Petey finally stood in Bobby’s front yard and really 
saw that river, his eyes bulged with surprise. ““That geography 
fooled me. I’ll bet the ocean isn’t bigger than this.” 

“You ought to see the ocean. This is nothing,” said Bobby. 

“This is big enough for me,” sighed Petey in content. 

Then Bobby said, “We'll go swimming with the gang to- 
morrow.” 

“I can’t swim,” said Petey. “But I’d like—” 

“What! You can’t swim?” cried Bobby amazed. “Why, I 
thought every one could swim.” 

Petey squirmed uncomfortably. He could see that Bobby 
thought him a very funny duck indeed, not to swim. 

All the gang seemed to think so, too. The next day they 
gathered on the sandy beach in front of Bobby’s house, and 
swam inside a roped-off space in the river where it was safe. 
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There was a diving board from which even the smallest girl 
dived like a flash. Swooping and splashing in their gay swim 
suits, the children looked like flying fishes. But Petey, in his 
new red trunks, looked and felt more than ever like a fish out 
of water. 

“Can’t swim, huh?” said one of the boys, staring at Petey 
as if he were some strange animal at the zoo. 

“Can’t he swim?” asked the smallest girl. 

“No, but he’s going to learn,” answered Bobby. Then he ex- 
plained what Aunt Alice had told him last night. “You see, 
Petey has always lived where water is scarce.” 

“Mother says I have to bathe in a thimbleful,” said Petey, 
trying to laugh. 

“Huh,” said the biggest boy. But he didn’t even smile at 
Petey’s joke. 

Petey stood digging his bare toes into the sand, and feeling 
sad all over. If he could only swim! He longed to try, but he’d 
look silly just splashing when even the smallest girl could dive. 
Finally he went around and sat on the back steps, without so 
much as sticking his big toe in the old Father of Waters. Petey 
felt very, very sad. 

But the next day was the Fourth of July. Mother and Aunt 
Alice were taking the gang on the excursion. Petey forgot his 
sadness, when he stood on the crowded dock in town and saw 
the River King, and heard the “loud surprise,” which, of course, 
hadn’t shown on the postcara. 

The huge white boat steamed up to the dock, and stopped. 
Its three decks were crowded with people. Its three smoke 
stacks billowed black clouds. The flag waved its three beautiful 
colors; red, white and blue. But best of all, heard above all, was 
the loud surprise: the big boat’s big calliope ploop-plloopy- 
plooping, “Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

“Oh, my very favorite piece!” cried Petey. 

The mighty music swelled in Petey’s ears. It churned and 
foamed the river waters, and blew shivers through the very air. 
It fairly swept the children along the gangplank with the crowd 
of people that had been waiting on the dock. 
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THE CROWD SWEPT ALONG THE GANGPLANK 


After every one was on board ship, the boat steamed off 
again. Mother and Aunt Alice rested in steamer chairs, while 
the boys and girls explored the decks. ‘The music was still blow- 
ing full blast. 

“T wish I could find that calliope,” thought Petey. “I wonder 
what makes it play.” 

And what do you imagine? At the back of the top deck 
Petey and the gang found a man playing on a keyboard some- 
think like Petey’s piano. That was the keyboard of the big 
calliope. 

The man turned around on the bench and the music stopped. 
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“Why, that’s like my piano,” exclaimed Petey in the sudden 
hush. 

“Yeah,” said the man, his eyes twinkling. “Want to try ’er?” 
He slid over to make room for Petey on the seat beside him. 

Speechless with excitement, Petey climbed to the seat. 

“Work these keys as you work your piano keys. I’ll do the 
rest,” said the twinkly man to Petey. 

So Petey did, and “Ploop-plloopy-ploop,” the air was shiver- 
ing again with “Stars and Stripes Forever,” but this time the 
mighty music was Petey’s very own. 

All the boys and girls stood watching Petey, their eyes and 
mouths button-round with wonder. Petey played the whole 


song all the way through. Then he thanked the man and climbed 
off the seat. 


“Boy!” marveled Bobby. “That was swell! That’s lots better 
than swimming!” 

“Tl show you some easy strokes tomorrow, Petey,” the big- 
gest boy offered eagerly. 

“And I'll show you how to dive,” added the smallest girl. 

Petey was very, very happy. Today he had played his be- 
loved “Stars and Stripes Forever” on the Mississippi River. To- 
morrow he would learn to swim—and dive. And it wouldn’t 


be in any thimbleful of water. 
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“THAT BOY, NIKOLKA"” 


By RutH KENNELL 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Tue Story so Far: Elsa and her father, exiles from Germany, 
had found refuge in Russia. In the outskirts of a town near 
Moscow, Elsa lived with an American family who had built a 
two-story farmbouse, which the Russians called the Amerikan- 
ski hootor. To Elsa, after long months of terrifying experiences 
in search of a home, the friendly Robinsons and their house- 
keeper, Dasha, were a source of deep comfort. Only Nikolka, 
younger son of the Notkins who lived downstairs, failed to be 
friendly. But in a few months, Elsa’s peace was again shattered 
by the news that Germany had attacked Russia. 


Part Two 


Tue onz isolated house in the village, the Amerikanski hootor, 
presented problems in the air raid protection program of the 
Kraskova council. No one, not even Dasha, could be spared 
for duty there. This left only one little German girl, Elsa Leon- 
hardt, for the job. 

Comrade Notkin, however, was a very severe man, a stickler 
for laws and regulations in his position as head of the village. 
This girl is actually an enemy alien, he reasoned. How can she 
be entrusted with any duties in civilian defense? He therefore 
ordered Dasha to return to the hootor by nightfall every day, 
to protect it from air raids. 

“If the planes should come over Kraskova when I am not at 
home, and you are alone here,” Dasha instructed Elsa, early in 
the war, “do not be afraid—” 
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“Why should I? I have been through air raids—on the open 
roads of France. I am not afraid of bombs!” 

“I know you are a brave girl, but you should know what to 
do. When you hear the sirens, or the radio warning, go into the 
shelter.” 

“Do we have a shelter?” 

“Of course. Our root cellar makes an excellent bomb shelter. 
Come, I'll show you.” 

In the back yard was the cellar, a deep, square, underground 
chamber, with a strong roof of heavy logs filled in with con- 
crete. The outside doors slanted over concrete steps, which led 
to the sturdy inner door. Inside, a wood-burning stove had been 
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ELSA CAREFULLY STUDIED THE BOMB SHELTER 


set up and beside it were logs. Candles were on a shelf, a match- 
box, a flashlight. Two wooden bunks had straw mattresses. On 
another shelf were Professor Robinson’s Bible and a favorite 
book of poems. A small brass samovar was on a table beside 
the stove, and a tray containing a teapot, cups and spoons, and 
a can of tea. There was even a bag of charcoal. 
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“Here is the samovar, all ready to kindle for hot tea. You 
fill it with fresh water and make a fire in this pipe, running down 
the center of the urn, by dropping in shavings and charcoal. 
Only don’t forget,” warned Dasha, “ to make sure the vent pipe 
is inserted in the flue, and the draft open—or you might be 
overcome by the carbon gas!” 

Elsa listened carefully. Since every one else at the farmhouse 
was busy with war work, she wanted to do her household duties 
well. Nikolka served as a messenger in the air raid patrol, as well 
as filling a man’s place in preparation for the harvest. He had 
scarcely noticed the little German girl since the war began. 

Nor had Elsa seen her father since the war started. Dr. Leon- 
hardt worked without respite. The most serious head injuries 
were flown by plane from the front to his hospital in Moscow. 

It was now well on in July, and the Nazi military machine 
was driving relentlessly through the Ukraine toward Minsk 
and Kiev, over fields of ripened wheat, through scores of pros- 
perous villages. But before they evacuated, the villagers re- 
moved everything which could be of aid to the invaders. Elsa 
learned that this was the meaning of “scorched earth”—to 
destroy the grain not ripe enough to harvest, and to harvest 
and remove to the rear the ripe grain. All bridges, all houses 
which could provide shelter for the enemy were destroyed; 
shops, mills, and plants, which could produce for the enemy, 
were dismantled and moved to the rear. Guerrilla bands re- 
mained behind. 

According to the communiques to which Elsa listened on 
the radio, in one month of bitter fighting, the Nazi invaders had 
reached Smolensk, the “gateway to Moscow.” After his heroic 
stand, Marshall Timoshenko had made an orderly retreat from 
Smolensk to new positions. “The whole Russian people are 
united to resist the advancing monster.” 

Elsa wanted to feel that she was one of them. Yet she feared 
they would not accept her. The villagers in Kraskova grew 
more and more bitter as news came from the front, as sons and 
brothers were reported killed or wounded, and reports of the 
sufferings of populations in the devastated areas reached them. 
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“But for their brave resistance, it might already be ourselves,” 
the people of Kraskova said to one another. 

“Monsters! Barbarians! They shall pay for their crimes!” 
thundered voices from loud speakers set up on the roof of the 
village hall. The villagers nodded their heads and repeated, “Yes, 
they shall pay for their crimes!” 

On a day in late July, when Elsa went with Mrs. Notkin to 
the co-operative store, she imagined that they looked at her 
with hostility and suspicion. She understood such Russian words 
as “Niemka.” It meant “German girl.” She understood a remark 
that one young woman made when she and Mrs. Notkin came 
in, “Schto eta Niemka delayet zdyes?” 

The comely young peasant woman in the red kerchief had 
said, “What is that German girl doing here?” Elsa tried to hide 
behind Mrs. Notkin’s broad back while she waited to receive 
her rations of flour, black kasha, meat and lard. The hatred in 
the young woman’s tone when she uttered the word, “Niemka,” 
made her shiver. She felt suspicious glances burning into her 
back. 

“Haven’t we been instructed to be on our guard against di- 
versionists?”’ the pretty peasant girl added. 

“Nonsense,” declared a motherly woman. “Diversionists drop 
out of enemy planes.” 

“What could we do if a Nazi parachutist should drop down 
on us?” quavered an old woman. “The cowardly foxes dress 
in Red Army uniforms, I’m told.” 

“We'd know him the minute he tried to speak our language,” 
declared the motherly woman. “We’d surround him with pitch- 
forks and march him off to the village garrison.” 

Mrs. Notkin gave Elsa the loaded market basket to take home, 
since she herself had to rush back to the collective fields, to 
take the place of a man at the front. Besides, one day a week 
Mrs. Notkin served in the nursery, and almost every night she 
was on patrol duty. Incendiary bombs dropped in the ripe grain 
could start a disastrous fire. Tonight, she would be on duty, 
she reminded Elsa when she left her at the village hall. 

Elsa trudged homeward under the hot sun. On the surface 
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all appeared as before in the village. Tall sunflowers bloomed 
at the casement windows of the log houses. But the street was 
empty and silent. Every child over nine, and all the old men and 
women, were at work in the fields, rushing to harvest the grain 
and remove it to places of safety. The younger children were 
in a camp in the woods. 

Another sign of war was the piles of sand along the street, 
and tubs and barrels of water beside doorsteps. Every ten houses 
had a blackout sentry, on duty after dark, and a fire spotter. A 
fire brigade was on duty at the village hall, whose strong cement 
basement served as the central air raid shelter. But of what use 
were all these to the Amerikanski hootor, a mile away? 
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That evening, when Dasha returned to the hootor, she looked 
worried. “Marya Pavlovna, who is on patrol duty in the village 
tonight, is sick,” she told Elsa as they ate their supper off the 
kitchen table. “There is no one to take her place.” 

“Please, Dasha, you take her place,” Elsa begged. “I will 
guard the hootor tonight—Borboss and I.” She patted the 
brown-and-white spaniel’s head. 

“But Comrade Notkin has ordered me to remain here every 
night—” 

“He need not find out.” 

Dasha finished her meal in thoughtful silence. Then she stood 
up, straightened the red kerchief on her straw-colored hair, and 
said, “Ladno, I’m off to the village. The house is in your care, 
Elsa. Remember all I told you. Keep the radio tuned to the 
Central Moscow Station, and should there be a general alarm, 
go at once to the shelter—” 

“Who will watch for fire bombs?” 

Dasha was at a loss. “Nu, if the house catches fire, it catches 
fire. You are too young for such a responsibility.” 

Elsa did not think she was too young. Nikolka was not much 
older; yet, besides his long hours of work in the collective fields, 
one night a week he was on guard at the west corner of the 
wheat fields, near the church. There was never a night that he 
came home before ten o’clock. Elsa always looked after him en- 
viously when she saw him starting out. 

Tonight, he waved to her somewhat condescendingly, she 
thought. Dasha followed after him, a bit stealthily. 

The little Niemka felt lonely when she turned back to the 
empty house. She gave the dog a bowl of kasha, and the Not- 
kins’ black cat a saucer of milk, cleared the table and went up- 
stairs to the living room. With the cat on her lap, and the dog 
at her feet, she sat down to listen to the evening announcements. 
There had been blackouts of Moscow and its suburbs every 
night since June 22nd, and frequent bombings of the city, but 
as yet no enemy planes had come over Kraskova. 

Suddenly, she sat up straight and listened sharply. From the 
loud speaker issued a calm yet urgent voice. 
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“Citizens! Air Raid Alarm!” This was repeated three times. 

It was the Moscow signal for all residents not on duty to 
leave their homes and walk to the nearest shelter. She had heard 
this warning before, but it had not been a general alarm for the 
whole surrounding country. Now, through the open windows 
could be heard the village sirens. 

The hideous wail of the near-by sirens was what un-nerved 
her. She could only remember to catch up the trembling cat, 
call the dog, and blow out the lamp. 

As she emerged from the house into the bright moonlight, she 
could see a great glow in the sky to the southeast. Inside the 
cellar, she located the matches and candles and made a light. 
Feeling calmer, she put everything in order, stroked Bosioies 
who was whining anxiously, and sat down on a stool with the 
cat on her lap. She opened a book she had been studying, not 
only to improve her Russian but also her military knowledge. 
It told children how to recognize the various models of planes 
in order to distinguish those of the enemy. But she could not 
concentrate on the words, or the photographs. 

“Am I doing the right thing? Would Dasha and Comrade 
Notkin—and Nikolka—approve?” 

She pictured them all at their posts, scanning the moonlit 
heavens, guarding the village, patrolling the fields . . . Nikolka 
as a despatch rider. 

But there was no protection for the hootor, nor for the col- 
lective farm fields across the road. The head of the village had 
provided no guard duty at that corner—it was like the shoe- 
makers’ children running barefoot. 

Elsa stood up so abruptly that the cat rolled out of her lap. 
How could she have forgotten? This was her post. 

She put out the candles, after remembering to pour water in 
the pan for the animals. Disregarding the dog’s uneasy whines, 
she left the cellar. 

Outside it was still peaceful, but there was a noise like far-off 
thunder. She entered the pitch darkness of the house and groped 
her way up the stairs to the attic. She had been up there only 
twice—once when Mrs. Robinson was searching for a bathing 
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suit for her, and a second time when she had helped carry 
buckets of sand and water to the attic in conformity with the 
air raid defense regulations. 

From the high window under the eaves, she could see the 
whole surrounding country. Over the tree-tops to the south- 
east, flashing beams of searchlights combed the skies. Sheets of 
fire, and points of light like shooting rockets, pierced the dark- 
ness. A steady rat-tat-tat, and an occasional heavy boom, dead- 
ened by distance, came to her ears. From miles away, she rec- 
ognized that booming noise—the crash of a thousand-pound 
demolition bomb in the streets of Moscow. 

Then her heart stood still. Clearly, in the moonlight, a lone 








FROM THE HIGH WINDOW UNDER THE EAVES 


plane was approaching from the direction of the city. It was 
traveling at great speed, at a considerable height. Elsa did not 
need to look in the children’s book on airplanes to recognize 
this as an enemy bomber. It was a Heinkel, fleeing from the ring 
of anti-aircraft fire around Moscow. 
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SHE COULD SEE THE ENEMY BOMBER’S APPROACH 


The village lay directly in its path, a dark smudge on the 
moonlit fields. The Amerikanski hootor lay between the Hein- 
kel and the village, on the edge of which rose the church, the 
gold cross on its dome gleaming in the moonlight. It must have 
told the German bombadier that a village and cultivated fields 
were below, for he unloosed a load of incendiary bombs. They 
began landing all around the farmhouse—Elsa’s eyes were not 
quick enough to follow them. 

The next instant, she was almost thrown to the floor by a 
deafening explosion. A demolition bomb must have found its 
mark. Where the Greek cross had shone out in the darkness, 
billows of smoke were rising. No need to run to the wrecked 
church—others would be there before her. Her post was here 
—a lone sentry. She could see where half a dozen fire bombs 
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were burning themselves out in the road, and another in the 
vegetable garden. 

But wait—wasn’t that a flare of light in the wheat? 

She rushed down the stairs and outside. At the corner of the 
house was a pile of sand, a barrel of water, a bucket and a shovel. 
She filled the bucket with sand, grabbed the long-handled shovel, 
and ran as fast as she could with the heavy bucket and shovel 
across the road into the field. 

How many minutes before a fire bomb exploded? Nikolka 
could have told her. She reached the sputtering cone, which in 
another moment or two would spray its molten metal for yards 
around in the ripe grain. She took a shovel of sand and gingerly 
scattered it around the bomb, then backed away, not sure this 
method would quell it. With the back of the shovel, she stamped 
out several small fires set by the sparks. 

Since the bomb appeared to be smothered for the time being, 
she lightly covered it with sand, took it up on the shovel and 
dropped it in the bucket, on top of the remaining sand. 

Carrying the shovel in one hand and the bucket in the other, 
she struggled back across the road. The village sirens were 
sounding the “All Clear.” 

As she reached the gate, she heard some one coming along 
the dark road from the village. An electric torch flashed in her 
face. It was Nikolka on a bicycle. 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded authoritatively. 
“Why aren’t you in the shelter?” 

Elsa pointed to the bucket, too exhausted to speak. 

He turned his flashlight on its contents. “A fire bomb?” he 
inquired stupidly. 

“Tt was in the wheat. I put it out.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then his hand grasped hers 
in a firm shake. “Molodetz!” he cried. 

Elsa was satisfied with this brief praise. What more could a 
girl ask than to be called a “regular fellow” by a boy like Ni- 
kolka? 

(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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AMERICA IN SONG AND STORY 


By IRENE SMITH 


Authors, artists, and publishers, who make books for young 
readers, have tried to tell us this spring what living in this coun- 
try means to them. A new, more deeply American, quality 
naturally finds its way into our reading at a time like the present, 
when our men are fighting to defend all that we value most in 
this free land. Life in Minnesota wheat fields and in a Pennsy]- 
vania mining town are two different matters, and the Texas 
plains offer a home background utterly unlike New York’s; 
yet all of it is American life, with truer kinship in its feeling than 
in its outward looks. This essential feeling is what binds our 
big broad country together. It does so through a power of 
spirit, infinitely stronger than material fact. 

Through special gifts of imaginative understanding, poets 
may express the feelings of a nation more truly than any other 
voices of its people. Lays or THE New Lanp by Charlie May 
Simon (Dutton. $3.00) presents seventeen men and women 
who have created America’s most famous poetry. Miss Simon 
sketches them from their childhood environments, giving a true 
feeling of their roots’ growth, nourished by many varieties of 
American earth. The reader of this fine book will know and 
remember, as living people, Emerson, Poe, Whitman, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, and the rest. Robert Frost’s Come In (Holt. 
$2.50) is an appealing selection of his well-known poems, with 
the New Hampshire and Vermont settings which are insepara- 
ble from his writing. This book is beautifully illustrated by 
John O’Hara Cosgrave II. 

Among biographies, we find books of prime importance as 
interpretations of America. The outstanding recent one is 
THomas JEFFerson by Hendrik Willem Van Loon (Dodd. 
$2.50). This is a lively, human biography that matches in tone 
the colorful Van Loon drawings. There are two older biogra- 
phies of great Americans by James Daugherty that are worth 
re-reading today, DanieL Boone (Viking. $2.50) and Poor 
RICHARD (Viking. $2.50). 
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Twenty Mopern Americans by Alice C. Cooper and 
Charles A. Palmer (Harcourt. $2.00) sketches the lives and 
achievements of a popular contemporary group, starting off 
with Walt Disney and including among others, the Martin 
Johnsons, Richard Byrd, Amelia Earhart, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Henry Wallace, and George Washington Carver. 

Girls will find among the new books two stories rich in our 
native background and excellent reading on every account. 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s TweL_ve Montus Make A YEAR (Mac- 
millan. $2.00) is recommended to girls nine years old and up. 
Older girls, who have waited impatiently for Laura Ingalls 
Wilder’s next “Little House” book, are now reading with joy 
Teste Happy Gortpen Years (Harper. $2.00). Its prairie set- 
ting in the 1880’s is an America which Mrs. Wilder records 
with unequalled appeal. 

A thriller for boys set against a background of unbeatable in- 
terest, a Seattle shipyard under wartime production pressure, is 
Howard M. Brier’s Swine Suirt (Random House. $2.00). Dave 
Marshall’s adventures as shipbuilder and amateur detective on 
the trail of saboteurs are of a kind few boys can resist. 

Younger readers will enjoy the colorful picture book written 
by Ann Hark and lithographed by C. H. deWitt, THe Story 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA DutcH (Harper. $1.00). It is a com- 
panion volume to THe Story or THE Mississipp1, New ENc- 
LAND, [HE Great Lakes (Harper. $1.00 each), which together 
provide a wide array of American scenes. A more factual 
panorama of the country’s appearance is shown in the many 
photographic illustrations for James G. Dyett’s From Sea To 
Suinine Sea (Oxford. $2.50). “Panorama” reminds us of an 
important book published two years ago, one of the best his- 
tories ever written for young people, Gzorce WasHINGTON’S 
Wortp by Genevieve Foster (Scribner. $2.75). 

Everybody loves a songbook. The spring has brought us one 
filled with gaiety, Carl Carmer’s America Sincs (Knopf. 
$3.00), a collection of “stories and songs of our country’s grow- 


ing.” Stories, pictures and music sing together the old yarns that 
became regional folk songs. 
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“fast winter,’ 


said Nancy Puzzlewit, “it didn’t seem as if we could 
ever be too hot again, and now I wonder how it felt to be so cold.” 

She was lying in the hammock, with one foot hanging out to keep 
herself swinging. The boys sprawled on the ground near-by. Peter was 
writing, and Tom was watching an ant hill. 

“Let’s play a game,” Nancy suggested. “I know a good one.” 

Tom sat up and looked interested. “How do you play it?” he asked. 

“You take words, compound words like sidewalk or homework, or 
words that are often used together like apple sauce and town hall. One 
person starts by giving the first word, and then begins counting up to 
ten. For instance, if I said apple sauce, you would try to give a com- 
pound word, or pair of words, starting with sauce, before I finish count- 
ing. You might say saucepan, and then you would begin to count, and 
Peter would have to say pan-something or other.” 

“Panic,” suggested Tom. 

“Oh, no,” cried Nancy. “Both parts have to be words. Ic is just a 
syllable. I got stuck on pan myself. The idea is to keep going around 
until some one can’t think of a word while the ten is being counted.” 

Peter looked up. “I see,” he said. “Panhandle would do. All right, 
let’s play. I'll be first, then you, and then Tom. Door-step; one, two—” 

“Stepmother,” cried Nancy promptly. “One, two, three—” 

“Mother-in-law,” said Tom. “This is easy; one—” 

“Law office,” cried Peter. 

“Office boy,” Nancy said. “One, two, three, four, five—” 

“Boy—boy—boy Scout,” cried Tom. 

“Scout master; one, two, three, four, five, six, hurry up, Nancy, seven, 
eight—nine— —ten.” 

Nancy laughed. “I lost my own game,” she said. “Shall we start 
again?” 

“You could have said masterpiece,” Peter suggested. “Want to go 
on from there? I'll keep score and put a mark down against you.” 

“All right,” Nancy agreed. “Whose turn is it?” 

“Mine,” said Tom. “T’ll say piecework.” 

“Workshop,” cried Peter. “One, two—” 
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“Shopkeeper,” said Nancy, and counted up to ten. 

No one could think of a word beginning with keeper. 

“That gives me one wrong,” said Tom. “All right, I'll start with salt 
water.” 

Round and round they went: water baby, baby bottle, bottle neck, 
necktie, tie pin, and so on. They played until Nancy had ten points 
against her, and Tom, seven. Peter won with the low score of three. 

“Now suppose you try to guess this charade I have made up,” he 
said. It is a word of four syllables. I don’t think you will find it hard.” 


My first is a gentleman’s title, 
It is used as a mark of respect; 
My second, in far-away China, 
Is a hair-do that’s very correct; 
My third is the song of a minstrel, 
As well as the job of a hen; 
My fourth means avoid or steer clear of, 
As rabbits avoid fox’s den. 
My whole is the passing of money 
From the store to the bank and to you. 
It’s used in some other connections 
But they’d be too easy a clue. 


“Well, the first is sir,” Nancy guessed, “I don’t know the second.” 

“I do,” cried Tom. “It’s cue. The next is lay and the last, shun.” 

“Of course,” Nancy agreed. “Circulation.” 

“Right,” Peter said. “I have another puzzle here that is even easier. 
The words described all begin with a G. When you take the G away, 
you get the second word, like gutter and utter, or ground and round.” 


. Take G from a strong wind and leave a drink. 

. Take G from great selfishness and leave a tall grass. 
. Take G from to yawn and leave a gorilla. 

. Take G from a mirror and leave a girl. 

. Take G from sparkle and leave refuse. 

. Take G from a deep moan and leave a bay horse. 

. Take G from a goblin and leave a city in Alaska. 

. Take G from a horned animal and leave a grain. 


on AM hw N 


(Answers will be found on page 50) 
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Star Spangled Invitations 


By Acnes CHoaTE Wonson 


Any one can fold and cut a six-point star, but ours must have five 
points as in our Flag! So here are the four necessary foldings to accom- 
plish our patriotic ideal. 

Take a square of paper—white—any size you desire for your invi- 
tations. Finished, they may be plain or decorated, as you wish, We like 
the “snow flake” kind, so welcome on a hot July day! 

First, fold over your square, as in the first figure. Second, from the 
center, fold again, as in the second figure. Third, fold the B side over 
half of A, and lastly, fold the A side back to meet B. Cut along dash 
line, C, and your unit then resembles the tall and narrow triangle D. 
On all or any edges draw odd shapes and cut these out. Unfold, and 
behold, your STAR SPANGLEs! 

Mount on squares of red and blue construction paper, or on folders, 
and write or print your invitations on other side of the square, or 
inside the folder. If squares are used, it will look particularly patriotic 
to mount your star spangle on both 
colors, having one larger than the other! 

These stars can also be used as decora- 
tions for a Fourth of July party. If you 
give a play, you can decorate the curtain 
and programs. If you have a party, you 
can use the five-pointed stars on your 
place cards and table decorations as well 
as your invitations, 
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Ovr Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on al} 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE STARS 


Oh stars, 

Shining so brightly 
I watch you twinkle 
In the sky nightly. 


Oh stars, 
Where do you hide? 
When thunder and lightning 
In the sky ride. 
—DianE NELLE SEIFER, age 8 


MRS. PIG’S MUSH 


Once upon a time there was a pig. Mrs. Pig was her name. One day 
Mrs. Pig was eating her mush when it squirted up on her. Mrs. Pig was 
angry. She snorted and said, “It ruined my mush, and it ruined my 
dress.” The little pigs laughed at her. The horses neighed at her. She 
tried again and the mush squirted up on her again. 

The farmer was awakened with such a noise. He heard the pigs 
snorting at Mrs. Pig. He heard the horses neighing at her. He got up 
and went outside and saw the pigs snorting, and saw the horses neigh- 
ing, and saw Mrs. Pig. She was angry. 
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The farmer ran to Mrs, Pig. Then she felt better and the farmer led 
Mrs. Pig to her pen. 

Mrs. Pig did not know that there was a clarh in her mush, but the 
little pigs did because they put it there. The little pigs laughed at their 
joke. Mrs. Pig heard the little pigs laugh and she knew that they had 
put something in her mush, 

So when night came, Mrs. Pig went out and ate her mush but the 
clam was not asleep and it squirted up on her again, Mrs. Pig said, 
“This has just gone too far!” But the clam was on guard. 

The farmer was puzzled that night. While his pig slept, the little pigs 
put a crab in her mush. Just then the crab pinched her snout. At last 
she thought of something. 

That night Mrs. Pig poured out her mush. Then she found the crab. 
The little pigs were running away. Mrs. Pig chased them. She caught 
them and gave them a spanking. 


—Ravpu TayLor, age 9 





DANCE OF THE FLOWERS 
—Susan ELson, age 11 
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MY TURTLE 


I have a turtle. He is a nice one. I like him very much. His name is 
Snapper. Sometimes I get angry with him because he goes in the garden 
or the bushes. Once I almost lost my Snapper. While I was at school he 
climbed out of his pan and wandered away. As soon as I got home from 
school and saw he was gone I started looking for him. I finally found 
him in the garden next door. 


—Joun MacLean, age 10 


PENGUIN 
A penguin is a funny bird 
In a land beyond the sea, 


And every day at four P.M. 
He has icicle tea. 


The iceberg where he lives all time 
Is cold and wet and clammy, 
But Penguin never minds at all 
He has a penguin mammy. 
—BERNICE CARROLL, age 13 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 





, a ad , Across 














1. These are rationed 
8. At one side 
15. We like these 


Down 


1. Swings from side to side 
5. Walks up stairs 


—Mary Sayre, age 10 

















Answers to crossword puzzles: Across; shoes, aside, songs. Down; 
sways, steps. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEwITs: gale, greed, gape, glass, glitter, groan, 
gnome, goat. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Summer seems to warm up the penguins’ pens. I have had a flock of 
letters lately, and do I love them? Several have good ideas, Penguin 
Nancy writes, “If those that take Srory Parape would lend their maga- 
zines to some one who doesn’t, Story Paraders would have a lot more 
fun together.” And here is fun in verses and a picture. 


I get a lovely magazine, 
But this is very tragic, 
My subscription will not last, 
And that, dear, isn’t magic. 
—Sueita ANN SHULMAN, age 9 


SURPRISE 


Old Mr. Brown came a-dancing in, 
With a smile that was spread from his nose to his chin. 
He went out to the kitchen and said to his wife, 
“You're about to receive the surprise of your life!” 
So he whistled and sang as he mixed up a batter, 
In a voice that was much like a frog’s, only flatter. 
And proudly he placed on the neat pantry shelf 
Some muffins that he had invented himself, 
—Jack LorcHNeR, age 12 
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—Jack GARRIGAN, age 10 
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By Dorotuy Cuitps HoGNer and Nits HoGNer 


“Want to join the B. C’s?” Victor asked Puss. 

“What is a B. C.?” said Puss. . 

“A B.C. is a Bundle Carrier,” explained Victor. “Now that gasoline 
is scarce, the stores do not deliver much, People have to carry bundles 
everywhere themselves.” 

“Who wants to carry bundles on a hot day like this?” objected Puss. 

“I do,” said Victor, “because I know that I am carrying bundles for 
the soldiers.” 

“Oh, that’s different,” said Puss. “What soldiers and where are they?” 

“Soldiers from our town. They are at the front, of course,” said 
Victor. “I’m carrying bundles that the butcher boy would be carrying 
if he weren’t a marine, and bundles the grocer boy would be carrying 
if he weren’t a sailor.” 

“Oh, Pll carry bundles that the drug store boy would be carrying if 
he weren’t an airplane pilot!” interrupted Puss. “I see now what you 
mean. I want to be a Bundle Carrier, too. But how do we know who 
wants anything carried?” 

“First ask your mother,” said Victor. “My mother needs things from 
the butcher, and from the grocer, and from the drug store, too. That’s 
where I’m going now.” 

“Wait for me,” said Puss. “I'll get my express wagon. Then perhaps 
we can carry bundles for our neighbor Mrs. Tabby to help her out. 
She lives all alone next door.” 

“That’s the idea,” said Victor. “We'll be the chief Bundle Carriers 
for our block and help fight the war on the home front.” 
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THESE HAPPY GOLDEN YEARS 
By Laura Ingalls Wilder 


About Laura’s teaching, courtship and mar- 
riage. “Satisfying conclusion to the beloved 
Little House Books .... our best American 
family saga since LITTLE WOMEN.” 
—Library Journal. Il’d. Ages 9 and up. 
Harper. $2.00 


THE TALL HUNTER 
By Howard Fast 


Exciting story about an Indian fighter in the 
Kentucky wilderness of Daniel Boone's 
day. 15 stunning pictures by Rafaello Bu- 
soni. Ages 9 up. Harper. $1.75 


THE MAN WHO DARED 
TO CARE 
By Mary Tarver Carroll 


The story of James Edward Oglethorpe 
who established the first colony in Georgia. 
A lesson in democracy and racial tolerance. 
Longmans. $2.00 


FLYING HORSES 
By John Hamlin 


An authentic picture of western New York 
about 1880 is the background for this story 
of a boy and a pony, and the building of the 
first merry-go-round in this country. Lip- 
pincott. $2.25 


DANIEL BOONE 
By James Daugherty 


Awarded the Newbery Medal in 1940. 
“Here is something real and authentic, 
touched with the splendour and loneliness 
of the vast American wilderness.”—Satur- 
day Review of Literature. Viking Press. 
$2.50 


PROUD LADY 
By Gertrude Crownfield 


Combining American history with strong 
characterization and fast-moving plot, the 
author makes this a living story of the 
Swedish settlement of New Castle in Co- 
lonial Delaware. Lippincott. $2.00 


READ about AMERICA 


OL’ PAUL, THE MIGHTY 
LOGGER 
By Glen Rounds 


Tall tales of Paul Bunyan, giant hero of the 
lumberjacks, and Babe, his Blue Ox, who 
could pull anything that could be hitched 
to. Holiday House. $2.00 


WASHINGTON AND THE 
LAFAYETTES 
By Frank and Cortelle Hutchins 


Original account of young George Wash- 
ington Lafayette, his escape from France 
and his association with his godfather, Pres- 
ident Washington. Longman. $2.50 


THEY LOVED TO LAUGH 
By Kathryn Worth 


Illustrated by Marguerite de Angeli. A 
story of North Carolina in the 1830’s and 
of solemn little Martitia who is taught to 
laugh by her affectionate foster family. 


High School age. Doubleday. $2.00 


UP THE HILL 
By Marguerite de Angeli 


The story of a hard-working, warmhearted 
Polish family in a Pennsylvania mining 
town, where families from across the seas 
lived together the American way of life. 


7 to 10. Doubleday. $2.00 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
WORLD 


By Genevieve Foster 


The story of George Washington’s life as 
related to world events during the years in 
which he lived. “An account as readable as 
it is instructive. This is an ambitious pro- 
ject, brilliantly executed.”-—New York 
Times—Profusely ill’d. Scribner’s. $2.75 


GROWING UP WITH AMERICA 


An anthology by May Lamberton Becker 


Illustrations from original editions. A dra- 
matic unfolding of youth’s part in the de- 
velopment of America. A pageant of child 
life from Colonial days to our own time 
shown through some of the best American 
story-tellers. Stokes. $2.50 


You will find these books at your bookseller’s. But if you do not live near a bookshop or have difficulty finding 
any of them, you may send your order with check direct to Story Parade, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


READ about AMERICA 


OX-TEAM MIRACLE 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


Lifelike picture of Alexander Majors, the 
man responsible for the first freight sys- 
tem across the continent. Longman. $2.00 


THE STORY OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
By Ann Hark 


“The fifth, and one of the best, in a series 
which must make American history and 
geography positively exciting to anyone un- 
der eleven.”—The New Yorker. 15 full- 
color lithographs and endpapers. Harper. 

$1.00 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
By Ingri and Edgar d’Aulaire 


Pictured in five-color lithographs. The 
authors of the Caldecott medal winner, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, present in truly 
American pictures a new and deeper inter- 
pretation of our national anthem. Up to 
nine. Doubleday. $2.00 


AN AMERICAN ABC 
By Maud and Miska Petersham 


A beautiful picture book for small children. 
Every letter of the alphabet represents 
those people, events, and attributes that 
have made our country a land of liberty 
and freedom. Macmillan. $2.00 


THEY WERE STRONG AND 
GOOD 


By Robert Lawson 
Awarded the Caldecott Medal in 1941. “An 


expression of that ideal of individual hu- 
man value, on which the destiny of the 
world depends.”—-May Lamberton Becker. 
Viking Press. $1.50 


AMERICA BEGINS 
By Alice Dalgliesh and Lois Maloy 


A picture history of the exploration of 
America, based on original narratives and 
pictures of the period. “Transforms history 
into a subject of living interest.”—New 
York Times—Profusely ill’d. Scribner’s. 
$1.60 


FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA 
By James Dyett 


In distinguished photographs of everything | 
the sun shines on in the United States—* 
and some things it doesn’t shine on—we 
find the composite that makes America. 
Oxford. ~ $2.50 


ALL-AMERICAN 

By John R. Tunis 
In terms of everyday life in a large high 
school, a story of a boy who suddenly finds 


himself face to face with the problems of 
democracy. Illustrated. Harcourt. $2.00 


AMERICA BUILDS HOMES 
By Alice Dalgliesh and Lois Maloy 


The story of the beginning of the first four 
colonies in America. It tells why people 
came to settle here, what they found, how 
they built their homes, and how they lived. 
Profusely ill’d. Scribner’s. $1.60 


LEADER BY DESTINY 


By Jeanette Eaton 


Here is a biography of George Washing- 
ton for young people which makes him a 
compelling and charming person as well 
as a great man. Illustrated. Harcourt. $3.00 


KNIGHT OF THE SEA 
-'A Life of Stephen Decatur 


by Corinne Lowe 


A biography of America’s most romantic 
hero of the sea whose patriotic life mir- 
rors the first thirty years of the United 
States Navy. Illustrated. Harcourt. $2.50 


TOMMY TWO-WHEELS 
By Robert N. McLean 


The adventures of Tommy, an English 
evacuee who comes to live with his aunt 
and uncle in California. Among his school- 
mates and the families on his paper route, 
he learns to understand some of the people 
of America. Friendship Press. Cloth $1.00 


You will find these books at your bookseller’s. But if you do not live near a bookshop or have difficulty finding 
any of them, you may send your order with check direct to Story Parade, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, Nu Y. 





